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FOREWORD 



National Writing Project at Work, a series of monographs authored by teams of 
writing project teachers and site directors about their work, debuted in 2002 with 
four monographs inaugurating Volume 1 : Models of Inservice. This series contin- 
ues with a second set of monographs — of which this is one — concluding the vol- 
ume on inservice at local NWP sites. NWP at Work began as a dissemination proj- 
ect with the goal of regularly producing easily accessible, well-written, and inviting 
documents on the extensive work of the National Writing Project. This first 
volume will be followed by volumes on NWP summer institutes and on sustain- 
ability and continuity of a professional community at a local writing project site. 

Dissemination of learning and knowledge is a long-standing tradition within the 
NWP network. But typically such dissemination has been fleeting, done by word 
of mouth or shared in workshops. Over the past few years, teachers, site leaders, 
and national directors of the National Writing Project have begun more intention- 
al and systematic documentation and dissemination of knowledge generated by 
NWP local site initiatives. The first volume of NWP at Work, focusing on profes- 
sional development inspired by the mission and vision of the NWP, covers a wide 
range of teacher professional development models, including school-site writing 
series, starting and nurturing satellite sites, teacher-research projects, statewide 
reading projects, school-site coaching, and professional development designed by 
teachers. The monographs present models of change in the classroom, school, dis- 
trict, and state. They illustrate the local creativity and responsiveness of individual 
NWP sites. Collectively, they are an important body of teacher knowledge about 
the multiple forms of professional development that teachers experience as useful 
and respectful. They show that there are many forms of successful inservice and 
support the NWP belief that there is no one right way to do this work. 

Professional development of teachers is a pivotal component of school reform, and 
teacher voices are critical for this work to be successful. In these monographs, we 
hear why and when teachers commit to this work, what it does for them as educa- 
tors, and how it helps change their professional self-images. We learn the authors’ 
ideas behind their designs for reform; their grassroots theories about what it takes to 
transform school culture, teaching, and learning; and what support they need to do 
this work. The monographs show how school reform happens — how in a multitude 
of ways, large and small, in schools across the country, teachers make it work. 

Looking at this first volume of monographs, we notice several trends. First, the 
authors are veteran teachers who bring their extensive experience in schools, their 
reputations as leaders, and their extensive insider knowledge of their schools, dis- 
tricts, and states to their work. They wield the power of their insider status, their 
networks, and their knowledge of the systems to effect change. Second, in the proj- 
ects described in these monographs, the teachers take on new roles — roles they 



have never played before — and, consequently, they take risks. The risk taking 
involves failures as well as successes, and a notable strength of the monographs is 
the honest voice in which each is written. 

Third, all of the projects presented in this series have equity at their core — equity 
for students and for teachers. Each monograph describes work that targets a popu- 
lation of students and teachers not being served. Fourth, the teachers and site direc- 
tors were — or learned to be — politically canny, seeking alliances, partnerships, and 
funding for their work. Fifth, these teachers are not always working in friendly cli- 
mates. They are attempting reform with staff who have burned out or are nearing 
burnout, with high teacher turnover, with too many simultaneous initiatives — in 
short, with all the realities of current public school education, especially in urban 
and rural schools of poverty. 

Five of the monographs describe initiatives from NWP’s Project Outreach, which 
has an explicit goal of engaging teachers of students in poverty. The Project 
Outreach teacher-consultants and directors who plan these initiatives co-construct 
the projects with the teachers at school sites — teachers who are not necessarily 
NWP teacher-consultants. (While some of these teachers later attend an NWP 
summer institute, many cannot, but they are all the beneficiaries of NWP training.) 
Since these teachers design and implement their own professional development, 
one critical outcome is the emergence of new teacher-leaders. 

We are pleased that the first volume of NWP at Work is about inservice programs. 
The work described will have much to add to the debate about effective profes- 
sional development. In these times, when a significant percentage of teachers leave 
the profession after five years, these monographs document opportunities to engage 
teachers intellectually and feed their teaching souls. These are models of teacher 
learning and school improvement that keep teachers teaching. 

It is with great pleasure and pride that we offer this next set of monographs in the 
National Writing Project at Work series. We are hopeful that teachers, site directors, 
policymakers, academics, and all who work in the realm of school reform will find 
much to think about in this series. 



Joye Alberts 

Associate Director, National Writing Project 

Elizabeth Radin Simons 
Series Editor, National Writing Project 



INTRODUCTION 



In June 1996, the staff of Webber Middle School in Saginaw, Michigan, the seventh- 
poorest city in the United States, gathered for its year-end staff meeting to hear 
the results of the seventh grade reading scores for our state assessment test, the 
Michigan Education Assessment Program (MEAP) . Having worked hard that year, 
the staff was sure the scores had improved. When Joe Miller, assistant principal for 
curriculum, announced that Webbers seventh grade scores 1 were 10.9 percent pass 
and 89.1 percent fail on the informational text section of the criterion-referenced 
state reading test, there was total silence; the staff was devastated! Mary K. Weaver, 
a teacher at Webber, was determined to take reform action in response to Webber’s 
low test scores. That single action would have ramifications throughout the district 
for years to come in the Saginaw Teacher Study Group Movement. 

This monograph covers the Saginaw Teacher Study Group Movement from its 
inception in 1996 through its expansion to include the overwhelming majority of 
Saginaw teachers in 1999-2001. Since 1996, classroom teachers in Saginaw have 
been volunteering for study groups addressing the learning and teaching of students 
in poverty. In the first half of this monograph, Weaver tells the story of one of the 
first Saginaw study groups and how, over time, studying literacy resulted in signifi- 
cant changes in teacher practice and student learning, development of a literacy 
program and literacy curriculum, and higher test scores at the school. The Webber 
Middle School story is embedded in a larger districtwide movement of similar vol- 
untary teacher research groups, some site specific, some across schools, but all 
teacher designed and facilitated, each taking on a challenge and approaching it with 
an inquiry teacher research stance. 

In the second half, Mary Calliari, who along with Weaver and others designed and 
started the first study groups in 1996, picks up the story three years later when she 
facilitated a study group that met in 1999-2000 and successfully changed the 
district reading curriculum. Calliari also recounts how her involvement in the study 
group movement led to her development as a local teacher-leader after twenty years 
as a classroom teacher. Weaver and Calliari conclude this piece reflecting on what 
they have learned and offering advice to others interested in starting and maintain- 
ing voluntary teacher study groups that take an inquiry stance on an issue of 
their choice. In an afterword, Janet Rentsch, co-director of Saginaw Bay Writing 
Project, offers a site director’s perspective, focusing on the collaboration among the 
Saginaw Bay Writing Project (SBWP), Saginaw Public Schools, and Saginaw Valley 
State University. 



1 MEAP middle school reading assessments are given in the seventh grade. 



THE FIRST YEAR: THE LITERACY STUDY GROUP 
AT WEBBER MIDDLE SCHOOL, 1996-97 



by Mary K. Weaver 

In 1 996 Webber Middle School was an unaccredited middle school, and the scores 
Joe Miller delivered in June 1996 were definitely not good news. State accreditation 
was based on how well students fared on the yearly MEAP tests. A school received 
accreditation if half of its students earned 300, a minimum passing score, on one 
of the four MEAP assessments in math, reading, science, and social studies over a 
three-year period. 2 

Rumors had been circulating from the governor’s office that unaccredited schools 
could be subject to state control. 3 Would the state take over as administrators of our 
school? Would the teachers lose their jobs? What could we, as a staff, change or 
implement to increase student reading scores? 

In 1 995 the unemployment rate in neighborhoods surrounding Webber was above 50 
percent. Seventy-five percent of the children were fourth-generation welfare recipients. 
Webber Middle School served 667 students in the sixth, seventh, and eighth grades: 
89 percent African American, 10 percent Hispanic, and less than 1 percent Caucasian 
(Saginaw Public Schools 1996 demographic data). The forty-four staff members were 
52.5 percent Caucasian, 45.5 percent African American, and 2 percent Hispanic. 

Webber had a history of school reform. In 1991 we adopted the middle school phi- 
losophy (see appendix A), changing from a junior high school focusing solely on 
academic preparation for high school to a middle school concentrating also on the 
social context and social nature of learning. We wanted to provide our students 
with the physical, emotional, social, and intellectual support to become active, suc- 
cessful independent learners. Many teachers who strongly believed in the junior 
high model transferred to the high schools. The remaining teachers were willing to 
try the new structures we put in place to support our middle school philosophy; we 
restructured the school day and the school. 4 These changes were designed to 
increase student achievement by building community, increasing attendance, and 
decreasing suspensions. We had a history of low MEAP test scores and had put 
most of our energy into narrative text strategies and neglected to focus on infor- 
mational text strategies. Joe Millers information made us rethink curriculum, this 
time moving our focus to informational text strategies. 



2 As of this writing in 2002, this policy is being revised at the state level. 

3 “Michigan law calls for state intervention if a school is unaccredited and failing to make progress for three or 
more years. Possible remedies exist in the law. The state superintendent of public instruction can appoint a new 
administrator; parents with children in the unaccredited school can transfer their students to any accredited 
school within the district; a school could be ordered by the state to affiliate with a university or a private provider, 
such as the Edison Project; or the school could be closed” (Hornbeck 1990, 8A). 

4 We divided each grade level into teams: at the sixth grade level, teachers teach a ninety-minute block of English 
language arts/social studies or math/science; at the seventh and eighth grade levels, classes are taught in forty-five 
minute sessions and have a different teacher for each of the four subjects, which are taught separately. The sixth grade 
“house” is on the first floor; students are surrounded by their peers except in elective courses, which might be cross- 
grade level. The seventh and eighth grade “houses” are separated into two different wings on the second floor. 
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As school improvement chair and an eighth grade English teacher, I went to see my 
mentor, Jane Jurgens, the district English language arts kindergarten to twelfth 
grade (K-12) curriculum coordinator. Jane and I revisited our ongoing conversa- 
tion concerning student literacy. Knowing that the Michigan Curriculum 
Framework and state assessments were criterion-based mandates, we turned to 
instruction, the part of the learning cycle that teachers could influence. We dis- 
cussed models of professional development that could change our instructional 
practices. Our school district offered professional development through a variety of 
inservices; typically the district hired an educational consultant to speak to us in the 
high school auditorium fdled with nine hundred or more teachers. 5 We were look- 
ing for a better professional development model. 

As SBWP teacher-consultants, Jane and I felt we needed professional reading to help 
focus teacher dialogue and reflection. And Jane had a book in mind, Reading and the 
Middle School Student: Strategies to Enhance Literacy, by Judith L. Irvin, which 
explained the role of literacy in all content areas in a user-friendly format. I read it 
and liked it. Research and theory were presented in a readable, usable format, which 
was important to me. The practical suggestions about teaching and learning strate- 
gies that motivate reluctant readers were especially helpful. While reading Irvins 
books, I questioned the literacy practices in my own classroom and talked with Jane 
about my concerns and ideas. Jane watched me as I learned from Irvin. She then 
offered to approach Gene Nuckolls, the school districts assistant superintendent for 
secondary education, about Webber Middle School’s interest in studying student 
literacy, and she encouraged me to propose a study group at Webber to read Irvin 
and together question our practices. Nuckolls, who had provided teacher support for 
the first two years of the Saginaw Bay Writing Project, willingly supported this 
teacher-driven initiative and allocated funds for the purchase of the texts. What next? 
Could I get a group of colleagues together on a regular basis to discuss these issues? 
Flow would this model look? At Webbers last school improvement meeting that 
year, I sketched out an idea of a study group with teachers from each of the grade 
levels. We all had the summer to think about this plan. 



Project Outreach and a New Model of Professional Development 

Serendipitously, in the spring of 1996, SBWP joined the Project Outreach Network 
(PON) of the National Writing Project (NWP). Project Outreach is an NWP ini- 
tiative to reach teachers of students in poverty. Six teachers from Saginaw spent the 
first week of August 1 996 at a one-week training retreat. There we learned about a 
professional development model that was new to us: a voluntary study/ action 
research group in which teachers research questions regarding their own practice 
and discuss school issues, such as Webber’s reading scores. These groups are 
designed to foster a school-based culture of professional communities. 



5 In 1992, for example, the district shared the research of Howard Gardner’s theory of multiple intelligences. We 
learned his view of intelligence as “the capacity to solve problems or to fashion products that are valued in one or 
more cultural settings” (Gardner & Hatch 1989). Gardner used biological as well as cultural research to formulate 
a list of seven intelligences — a new outlook on intelligence that differed greatly from the traditional view, which 
usually recognizes only two intelligences, verbal and computational. This caused teachers to revisit their definition 
of intelligence and the role of assessment in classrooms, but without ongoing support or follow-up sessions, few 
teachers made changes in their instructional practices. They reverted to known, reliable methods of instruction. 
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Thinking about what I would do at Webber in the fall, I asked our Project Outreach 
team to consider trying this professional development model in Saginaw. At first we 
got it wrong and spent hours filling chart paper with step-by-step explanations of how 
to run a teacher-directed study group. We were so pleased with ourselves when a 
PON leader dropped by our group; however, she was a little surprised that we did not 
understand how these groups unfolded. Being too kindhearted to tell us directly after 
all the time we had invested in our planning, she somehow helped us realize that these 
groups were not prepackaged but were constructed by the participants according to 
their own needs. As we learned more about these groups, I became convinced that 
they could be the method for changing instructional practices at Webber. 



The First Study Croup at Webber, 1996-1997 

Right after the one-week PON summer institute, I invited sixth, seventh, and 
eighth grade English language arts (ELA) and content area teachers to attend a 
planning meeting for a literacy study group to discuss student literacy and expecta- 
tions for participation in the group . 6 Eight ELA and eight content area teachers 
came. Jane, who attended the meeting, told the group that we had administrative 
support in Gene Nuckolls; Nuckolls was pleased that the Webber staff was willing 
to confront a difficult topic. 

The eight ELA teachers had entered this planning meeting believing that each one 
alone had failed the students and that each had to come up with answers to fix the 
reading problem. By the end of the meeting, Lucy Fife, an eighth grade inclusion 
teacher, noticed that the group members had begun to realize that their problems 
were the same. All the students were having reading and writing problems. 

At first, however, experienced teachers were wary of yet another meeting focused on 
changing their practice. “Is this going to be just another meeting?” asked Patti 
Williams, a twenty-five-year veteran teaching eighth grade science. “Will we get 
anything accomplished, or will it just be talk, talk, talk, as so many other commit- 
tees are?” I tried to set a different tone, to divert their skepticism and invite their 
participation, by asking, “What would you like to accomplish by participating in 
this group?” 

The beginning teachers were more receptive. Nina Cristoforo, an ELA teacher, said, 
“I’m willing to give it a try. I am extremely frustrated!” Cathy Roy, a first-year math 
teacher, said, “I’m concerned about the underdeveloped reading skills. Students 
have a great deal of difficulty solving story/word problems. They recognize the 
mathematical numbers but [don’t] always understand the context of the problem.” 
Finding this common thread gave us a united feeling. 

With Irvin’s book in hand, the group, including the math and science teachers, 
began to hope that we might make some headway with this overwhelming literacy 
problem. We ended the meeting agreeing to read a chapter prior to each session and 
to meet for an hour on alternate Fridays for the entire school year. Fifteen teachers 



6 At this time no one, including me, used the term teacher research. I believed that the use of the term would be 
too frightening for my colleagues and might discourage them from participating. 
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out of a staff of fifty voluntarily formed the group with the support of the assistant 
principal for curriculum, Joe Miller, who allowed us to use our common planning 
time during the scheduled workday. So began our journey of researching, collabo- 
rating, trying strategies in classrooms, reporting on what worked and didn’t work, 
and developing teacher instructional skills. 

We went through Irvins book chapter by chapter. From the introduction, we real- 
ized that we had been trained “under the old erroneous notion that by the second- 
ary level, the student would know how to read sufficiently so that they could mas- 
ter the content . . .” (Irvin 1998, xiii). Early on, we noticed that texts shift between 
elementary and middle school; in middle school students read more difficult texts 
and a greater number of textbooks. Two teachers, Marilyn Reeves and Dannette 
Dixon, who had taught elementary school for many years, also noted that the genre 
of texts changed from elementary to middle school. “Elementary students most 
often read from basal readers, which are generally written in narrative style,” 
Marilyn said at one meeting. “At the middle school level, there is a greater focus on 
expository text, which is more factual, containing main ideas and details.” 

Using Marilyns insight, which was eye-opening for us, we looked at Webber MEAP 
Reading Subtest data from 1995 (see figure 1). 



% OF STUDENTS WITH PASSING SCORE OF 300 AND ABOVE 


READING GENRES 


8.4 


Story and Informational 


43- 1 


Story 


10.9 


Informational 



Figure i: Data on Webber MEAP Reading Subtest, 1995 



Just 43.1 percent of the students passed on comprehending stories, while only 10.9 
percent passed reading informational or nonfiction text. We wondered how we could 
have missed such a discrepancy between scores. Obviously, our instructional empha- 
sis needed to be on informational text. We realized that not only content area teach- 
ers but also language arts teachers had to identify a variety of strategies to assist our 
students in developing more effective reading comprehension for informational text. 
For the rest of the year, we taught the strategies that we were learning in Irvin while 
looking at learning environments that motivate students, and we experimented with 
changing seating arrangements and forming small-group learning communities. All 
of us practiced strategies such as KWL and SQ3R, 7 developing vocabulary, improv- 
ing reading comprehension, and using literature to teach content. 

We were learning as we went, reporting back to the group on the effectiveness of 
new activities after assessing student work. This recursive reporting went on for the 



6 



7 Originally developed by Donna Ogle (1986), KWL is a widely used strategy designed to foster active reading. 
The basic three steps consist of: K — what do I already know? W — what do I want to know? L — what did I learn? 
KWL provides a structure for activating and building on prior knowledge for eliciting student input when estab- 
lishing purposes for reading and for personalizing the summarization of what was learned (Stephens and Brown 
2000, 47). SQ3R is a time-honored study system developed by Robinson in 1961: Survey, Question, Read, 
Recite, Review. Increasingly, teachers find that helping their classes create their own systems based on sound 
instructional principles and tailored to specific content areas is more successful (Stephens and Brown 2000, 112). 
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whole year; everyone had opportunities to practice and report back several times. 
At the same time, we also studied four exemplary reading programs from through- 
out the United States. From our examination, we discovered that these programs 
had in common (1) a commitment to literacy instruction for all students, (2) build- 
ing and district-level administrative support, (3) a middle school organization and 
orientation, (4) a commitment to teaching learning strategies through content 
areas, and (5) success as demonstrated by formal and informal measures. 

While the underlying purpose of this literacy group was to provide colleagues with 
an opportunity to discuss, share, and compare philosophy and techniques that were 
effective for our student population, our reading combined with the research in our 
classrooms gave us the data to recommend a curriculum change. We took the best 
of each program we studied and what we had learned in our classrooms and pro- 
posed a mandatory sixth grade reading class. We designed the curriculum for the 
course during weekly meetings in May 1 997. 

We worked to balance our recommendation with the middle school philosophy, 
which offers exploratory programs in both core and elective courses, taking advan- 
tage of students’ natural curiosity. We recommended eliminating an elective and 
replacing it with a reading class. Our assistant principal in charge of curriculum and 
instruction was a key member of our group and supported our efforts at literacy 
reform. At Webber Middle School, site-based management allows buildings to 
develop and implement elective classes. 

The reading class was adopted in the spring of 1 997 as part of the 1 997-98 school 
improvement plan. When the reading class began in the sixth grade, all the sixth 
grade teachers agreed to use the reading strategies in their content areas. We created 
posters as visual reminders for teachers and students to refer to as they continued 
their work that year. We believed that it would be best practice for all grade levels. 

The new sixth grade reading class had a long-term effect. In the spring of 1999, 
after students completed statewide assessments, the seventh grade teachers noticed 
significant reading improvements in the students who had been in the reading class 
the previous year. Based on this data and their research, the seventh grade teachers 
followed the lead of the sixth grade teachers by eliminating an elective in 
1 999-2000 and introducing a reading class at their grade level, too. 



Progress as Reported in MEAP Reading Scores 

Our MEAP scores from 1995 to 2001, as seen in figure 2, showed slow but impres- 
sive growth over six years. 
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